Sour Lights 


"Then he showed four lights when he wished 


them to set full sail and follow in his wake." 
From "First Voyage ‘Round the World by Magellan.” 
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THE VALUES OF EAST AND WEST 


By AGNES STAPLEDON 


Note:—The following article represents only excerpts from the excellent speech made by Agnes Stapledon, a member of the British Section, at the 
International Congress of the WILPF at Copenhagen on August 16. We hope the abridgment does no violence to her thoughtful approach. 


The ideological conflict out of which arises our present 
war danger is rooted in the incompatibility of the two great 
economic and cultural systems centered respectively in the 
L. 5. A. and the LU. 5S. 5. RK. The two systems are ot compar- 
avle strength and neither can attack the other with impunity. 
Lach system automatically tends for its full development to 
embrace the whole world and yet the two systems economically 
are in some ways complementary since each needs what the 
other can supply. 

The immediate source of danger is not then economic but 
rather cultural, or in a deep sense religious, since it is con- 
cerned with ideas and values that each side in its own way 
regards as sacred. On the Russian side the word “sacred” 
would, of course, be rejected since the Russian system of ideas 
rejects religion. But in effect the sincere Russian Communist 
reacts to his most cherished values with a religious passion, 
consecrating his whole life to them, and, if necessary, dying 
for them. To avoid a savage religious war then, it is desper- 
aely urgent for each side to make a serious attempt to under- 
stand the other side and to see itself through the other’s eyes. 

These sacred values of East and West are summed up in 
two contrasting ideas of “community” and “the individual”— 
or more simply in the words “we” and “I.” These two small 
words are the key to the understanding of the respective 
Russian and American philosophy of life. In the East what 
is felt to be real is Society—Community—The State. The in- 
dividual is just an expression of Society—something out of 
which Society is made. In the West what is felt to be the 
central reality is the individual, and society is just a means 
by which the relation between individuals is regulated. 

The chief preoccupation of the Communist Government 
is with the creation of a just society, the securing for every 
member of the community the basic necessities of shelter, food, 
clothing, education, leisure, recreation, and culture. As all 
these things are in short supply and only obtainable by hard 
work there is tremendous insistence on planning and discipline 
for the sake of the common good, and those who do not fit 
into the plan or are obstructive in any way may find them- 
selves very ruthlessly handled. The chief preoccupation of 
the Capitalist Government, on the other hand, while aiming 
at a reasonably high standard of life for everybody, is with 
the maintenance of individual freedom . . . . Historically it 
is easy to see how these respective ideologies developed and 


how easily values which in themselvs are superlatively good 
can over-reach themselves and become cruel perversions of 
the ideas from which they derived. ... 

What is it that people are afraid of in Communism? On 
the whole I do not think it is the economic aspect of Commun- 
ism that frightens us, at any rate in Socialist Britain where 
the leveling process has begun gradually—perhaps even too 
gradually—and with the assent of the majority. What we 
fear is not the loss of economic liberty, but the loss of those 
other liberties that we have fought for through our history—- 
the political liberties, the liberty of speech and of conscience. 
the liberty to differ from our fellows. Like Voltaire we may 
detest the opinions of our neighbor but we would fight to 
the death for his right to hold them. What we fear most in 
Communism is its loyalty to Russian Communism. We fear 
that Communists will try to import into other countries not 
only the fine ideals and fine institutions of Communism, which 
are essentially the practical application of the Christian 
doctrine, but also the fanatical methods of the police state, 
the forced labor camps, and the ruthless disregard of human 
suffering. 

Meantime the urgent problem is not Capitalism or Com- 
munism. It is Peace or War. and the WILPF’s concern with 
East and West is strictly in line with our “determination to 
study, make known, and help to abolish the political, social, 
economic, and psychological causes of war and to work for 
a constructive peace.” 

It is time for an act of imagination on both sides and if 
this can not be made by the rulers, it must be made by the 
peoples themselves. We must call for a world truce and if we 
can agree on nothing else we must first humbly agree to differ. 
We must recognize that both sides are here in vast and more 
or less equal numbers sharing the same planet. We all want 
to live and we can only live if we agree also to “let live.” I 
believe the American people know quite well that the Russian 
people do not want war and vice versa. “The People” could 
trust each other fundamentally and build up their program on 
the basis of trust and on an agreed plan which says in detail, 
“This is our business. This is your business and this is our 
joint business.” I know that this is all wishful imagining— 
but it is the kind of imagining that we must somehow get into 
our rulers’ heads before it is too late. 

(Continued on page two) 
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THE VALUES OF EAST AND WEST 


(Continued from page one) 


More soberly | look to Three Bridges to:cross the frontier 
between East and West. 

The First is the Bridge of Trade and Commerce. The 
British National Peace Council has made a study of this aspect 
of East-West relations and comes to the conclusion that trade 
inside Europe between Eastern and Western Countries can. 
be developed and that such development can make a signifi- 
cani contribution to European recovery and to easing the 
present tension. This Bridge is not spectacular but it is 
solid and real. It comforts me, ior example, that my own 
home town of Liverpool has had a recent large order from 
Russia for automatic telephones. It comforts me because 
peoples’ bread and butter is involved in supplying automatic 
telephones and no one wants to sacrifice his bread and butter 
or do without his telephone. 

The Second Bridge is the Political Bridge built by the 
United Nations with patient uphill labor. On it foreign mini- 
sters and delegations and commissions go back and forth 
carrying along with their own preoccupations the hopes and 
fears of whole populations. 

The Third is the Peoples’ Bridge and here I would like 
to see crowds of ordinary people going and coming. Parties 
of doctors going to study each others’ health services, scientists, 
farmers, food specialists, miners, engineers, architects, teachers, 
writers, painters, musicians, students, mothers! Members of 
the WILPF!! 

But the Bridge must be open at both ends and at present 
it is not open. There is an Iron Curtain. 

Even Iron Curtains, however, have holes in them—incon- 
spicuous places where the rusty wire has been bent back to 
let a child slip through. They call it “going black across the 
frontier,” oa many of the Russian sentries are human in 
spite of being Russian and Communist. They often look the 
other way when children are slipping through. 

If there is no way open for the moment on the Peoples’ 
Bridge, it is all the more urgent for members of the WILPF 
to take every opportunity of putting ideas into the heads of 
those who cross on the Political Bridge and the Trade Bridge. 

The Post goes over too, and it is possible through an 
Embassy to send friendly letters to women on the other side. 
This has been done and I have seen the answer received. This 
is only a little thing but if we all did it, it would be something. 
And if our honesty and our sincerity and our will for peace 
and international brotherhood could shine through those 
letters as children’s honesty shines in their faces, perhaps we 
too could “go black” with impunity across the frontier taking 
our message of friendship. 


NEW WILPF INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


ELECTED AT COPENHAGEN, AUGUST, 1949 
FOR THREE YEARS 


HONORARY INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 
Emily Greene Balch 
INTERNATIONAL CO-CHAIRMEN 
Marie Lous-Mohr (Norway) 
Gertrude C. Bussey (U. S. A.) 
Agnes Stapledon (Great Britain) 
INTERNATIONAL TREASURER 
Dorothy Medders Robinson (U. S. A.) 
LIAISON OFFICER WITH UNITED NATIONS 
Gertrude Baer 
REPRESENTATIVE AT UNESCO 
Andre Jouve (France) 
OTHER MEMBERS 
Barbara Duncan Harris (England) 
Lola Hanouskova (Czechoslovakia) 
Signe Hojer (Sweden) 
Magda Hoppstock-Huth (Germany) 
Mildred Scott Olmsted (U. S. A.) 
Mary Pekkala (Finland) 
Else Zeuthen (Denmark) 


SUMMARY OF RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY 
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COPENHAGEN, DENMARK, 4 


l. Further study and publicity of the plans of Emily 
Greene Balch regarding the internationalization of waterways 
and the polar regions. (Canada) 

2. Press for reaffirmation of the December 1946 Uniie:i 
Nations Resolution recommending that UN members retire 
embassies from Madrid and protest any proposai to admit 
Franco Spain. (Canada and France) 

3. Study the report of the Congress of Menial Hygienists 
in London in August 1948, and act upon it so as to create in 
the next generation a new healthy mentality making for peace. 
This report indicates that modern scientists are convinced that 
the natural faculties of human beings can be altered by educa- 
tion. (Denmark) 

4. Work on preventing military service for women as 
several governments are already planning such service, and 
make a clear statement as to our attitude about this. (Finnish) 

5. Condemn the present military intervention in Viet- 
Nam and request the French governinent to open negotiations 
without further delay with the government of President 
Ho Chi Min. (France) 

6. Sections urged to press their governments to appoint 
an adequate number of women as full deiegates to the United 
Nations. (Great Britain) 

7. Congress urges the Sections to approach universities 
and other scientific institutions to make known widely the 
results of studies such as those initiated by the UNESCO 
Tension Committee re the psychological causes of war. 
(Norway ) 

&. National Sections requested to urge their governments 
to increase grants to UNESCO whose work is a dominant 
factor for the promotion of peace, and to stress the necessity 
of sending full delegations to international and professional 
conferences arranged by UNESCO to iurther spiritual restora- 
tion and promote cultural and scientific contact between coun- 
tries. (Norway) 

9. Each section urged to work for the prompt ratifica- 
tion of the Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of 
the Crime of Genocide as twenty signatures are needed in 
order to give it the force of international law. (USA) 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE CONGRE: 


Anyone attending the Alth Congress of the Women’s 
International League ior Peace and kreedom in Copenhagen, 
Denmark in August oi this year must have been impressed 
with the women who composed it. Even one who has worked 
in the League for a number of years continues to be struck 
by the quality of women attracted to the organization. All 
ages were at the Congress in good proportion—the young, the 
old, the in between—all were there at work together. One 
soon became completely unconscious of the age differentials 
and more and more interested in ideas and points of view. 


It was immediately evident that here were women who 
were vital and effective workers wherever they lived. One 
could not but be aware of their skill and wisdom as well as 
their devotion to the cause of peace and freedom. 


The Congress suffered obviously {rom the same short- 
comings that any other international gathering would suffer 
from: the same language difficulties existed, the same difh- 
culty with rules of procedure, and the same fundamentally 
divergent viewpoints were in evidence here as at any other 
international meeting, yet there was at Copenhagen an appre- 
ciation and acceptance of differences and a determination to 
get beyond them to a place of understanding. 


The tensions so evident at Luxembourg had largely dis- 
appeared. Feelings were not so easily wounded. Areas of 
agreement appeared to be on the increase. All had looked 
forward to the “brave new world” which was to be ushered 
in at the end of the war—but no one had found it. As a re- 
sult, the state of mind at Copenhagen was particularly seeking 
and questioning. 
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10. Work for Disarmament in Luited Nations. (Com- 
bined Canada, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, and USA) 

ll. Work for threeiold program for Human Rights: 

A. Study the historic Declaration of Human Rights 
and promote educational programs on it in 
local communities. 

Lb. Survey to see how the principles contained in 
the Declaration are being lived up to and how 
they may be implemented. 

C. Press our respective governments to secure ihe 
complete aud speedy incorporation of its prin- 
ciples into the legislation of ail territories under 
their control. (Combined Great Britain, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and USA) 

12. For refugees: urge our governments to open their 
doors more widely and to be willing to accept the humane 
principle of immigration by family units rather than to regard 
them only as a potential source of labor. Aiso urge that as 
the greaier portion oi these refugees will be absorbed into the 
German economy, all possible heip and encouragement be 
given to the German Authorities for their housing and re- 
settlement in conditions more in conformity with human 
dignity. 

13. Sections are urged to approach journalists’ organ- 
izaions in their countries asking them to consider earnestly 
their responsibility for the preservation of peace as the press 
now more and more is developing into a propaganda apparatus 
for special interests. We believe that freeing the radio, press, 
and cinema is one of the primary problems of democracy. 
(Combined Canada, Norway, Switzerland, and USA). 

14. Recommend to member states of Lnited Nations that 

they place all non-self-governing territories under the admini- 
stration of the Trusteeship Council for a period of five to 
ten years during which time they should gain their complete 
independence. 
Note:—The complete text of the resolutions was not available as Four 
Lights went to press, but it was felt that branches in planning for 
the coming year weuld find it helpful to know immediately what sub- 
jects were covered by the Congress resolutions. We are indebted tc 
Elizabeth Rhoads of New Jersey for the above summary. 


SNGRESS AT COPENHAGEN 


Several Statements were adopted in addition to the 
resolutions — one on Dictatorships and one on Cooperation 
with Organizations seemed pariicularly important. 

It was unfortunate that the agenda was so crowded that 
the discussion of future work had to take place in the Execu- 
tive, for one had the feeling that many excellent suggestions 
and plans could have been culled from the “pooled thinking” 
of the larger group. The Congress did not thrash out as many 
basic issues as some might have wished, nevertheless. there was 
no attempt to deny the existence of such issues and one came 
away from Copenhagen feeling that the ground beneath our 
feet was firm and the bonds which bound us together were 
strong enough to hold. This conclusion can be proven only 
as our capacity for reaching useful decision increases. 

Dorothy Meppers RoBiNsoNn 


When I ordered tea in the dingy railroad station at 
Esbjerg. Denmark, I did not know at first that the three women 
seate.t at the table with me were British WIL members alse 
en route from England to the League's Ith International 
Congress in Copenhagen. 

Once our mutual destination was discovered, it was Mrs. 
Hilda Hartley, President of the Manchester Section. who began 
the discussion. All three of them told me that the delegates 
and alternates from the United States should be prepared for 
a great deal of criticism, most especially on American policy 
and our press. When it was time to board the train for 
Copenhagen, I knew that many of the opinions they had on 
these subjects coincided to a great extent with those put forth 
in the policies of the United States Section. 

(Continued on page four) 


THE GRIPSHOLM SCHOOL 


A thousand odd years ago the early church fathers found- 
ed a cioister on a lovely little Swedish island in Malar Lake. 
By happy inspiration they gave it a name so fitting that it 
lingered ou in the surrounding village long after the cloister 
doors ciosed—Mariefred, meaning Mary’s Peace. 

By an equally happy inspiration the Swedish Section of 
vur WILP# chose this spot as the setting for our 1949 Inter- 
national Summer School July 31-August 6. Imagine how 
thrilled we were to be on Gripsholm castle grounds under the 
shadcw oi a tenth century palace where all the kings of 
>weden lived prior to 1870—here where the third largest col- 
lection of vil portraits in the world is housed. We must admit 
that we were not lodged in a throne room or a queen’s boudoir 
but rather in the former royal distillery! Since, however, it 
has been transformed for quite a while into a People’s High 
>chool, no pungent aroma remains. 

Except that of good hot coffee! How grateful we were 
when we arrived in that cold drenching rain on Sunday after- 
noon to be greeted in Scandinavian manner with coffee and 
cakes. We'll never forget the warm welcome extended by 
Mrs. Inga Beskow, Miss Hervor Thelin, Miss Ellen Blanche, 
and Miss Marta Nordin. 

Now a pause to explain the meaning of this non-editorial 
“we.” When Emily Greene Balch received her Nobel Peace 
Prize money she gave $10,000 of it to the WILPF without any 
strings attached. By one more of those happy inspirations, 
our leaders decided to invest it in a scholarship fund for an 
international summer school to be held annually under WILPF 
sponsorship in various places. Although designed for young 
people a few of us oldsters were allowed to sit on the sidelines, 
especially if we brought young people with us in excuse. So 
our ages ranged from seventeen to seventy-nine. 

About one hundred students from fourteen different 
countries were listed on the mimeographed roster handed us: 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Lsthonia, Finland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United States. Sweden had the largest 
representation and Germany the second. There were seven 
of us from the United States. 

Our study courses alternated between peace and freedom— 
and also co-ordirated at times. During the first two days, 
under the heading “Ways to Peace” we listened to lectures on 
the United Nations, World Federal Government, and Europe- 
Union. We also traced the evolution of the Human Rights 
movement from the time of the Declaration of Independence 
to the issuance of the current charter. On the third and fourth 
days our thoughts were centered on the development of eco- 
nomic and social democracy in the Scandinavian countries and 
were climaxed by a suggested education for world citizenship. 
On the final day emphasis was laid on the significant contri- 
bution of the WILPF to our fields of study. 

Our lecturers were prominent professors of Scandinavian 
universitics. members of parliament. labor and social leaders, 
authors and embassy members. They were so very stimulat- 
ing that we needed no special invitation to plunge at once into 
lively discussion. Our guiding genius in this phase of the 
work was Dr. Elizabeth Rotten of Switzerland. We listened 
in wondering admiration as she glided with ease from trans- 
lations into English or French or German. Our admiration 
turned into warm affection as we watched the gracious skill 
with which she harmonized differing points of view. No won- 
der she has become the patron saint of some of the Children’s 
Villages in France and Switzerland. 

How hard it was to leave Gripsholm school! Within the 
space of one week we had watched the barriers of geography, 
language. race, ideology, and even of age, break down under 
the warm tide of new friendships in the making. The success 
of our miniature experiment in international living had filled 
us with an intense desire to start telling the whole world about 
it. 


If only those who say that war is inevitable could have 
an experience like ours, they, too, would discover that “human 
nature is plastic and can be changed.” And if only our dis- 
agreeing statesmen could be induced to hold a meeting at 
Mariefred. they, too, might find the way—to Mary’s Peace! 

DorotHy ELDERDICE 


Westminster, Md. 
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Literature Corner 

It’s time to think about your greetings for Christmastime! 

This year the Minnesota Branch has produced the love- 
liest Christmas cards for WILPF we have ever seen! Four 
new designs—all unusual, all lovely, and all with appropriate 
greetings. A card for every purpose will be found in the 
collection, and we wish we could reproduce the cover illustra- 
tions so you could see immediately how fitting a tribute they 
are to the talent and creative feeling of those responsible for 
their design. 

To facilitate orders—and to make sure your cards will 
reach you with time to spare for addressing and mailing— 
all cards will be ordered from one address. The Minnesota 
Branch has arranged to grant a generous 10% commission on 
all orders totalling $5.00 or more from WIL Branches or 
other organizations. The price of all cards is 8 for 50c., 
or 20 for $1.00. Minimum order to be filled by mail will 
be 50c. For a sample kit of nine cards including the 
four unusually attractive new designs) send 45c in stamps or 
coin to: 

MISS JOSEPHINE CANTIENY 
5124 Nicellet Avenue, S. 
Minneapolis 19, Minnesota 
All parcel post charges will be assumed by the Minnesota 
Branch. We are confident you will want to send in a large 
Branch order so write immediately for your sample kit. This 
is an easy and profitable way to spread the WIL message. 


FOR FUN AND FUNDS 

A booklet of wonderful ideas for Branch Projects just 
completed is available for those of you who need new ideas 
for money-raising. Financing peace can be done—can be fun! 
Send us six cents in stamps, to cover postage for your copy 
today. 
PAMPHLETS 

Have you checked your stock of Calling All Women ana 
Pioneers for Peace and Freedom lately? These two pamphlets 
available at cost (2 for 5c) are invaluable in tamiliarizing 
new members and prospective members with the activities and 
history of the WILPF. Order yours from the National Liter- 
ature Department today, 2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


BUY THE "PEACE" ROSE, AND HELP THE CAUSE 
OF PEACE 

Philadelphia County Branch is selling the Peace Rose 
which has been called “the most sensational rose ever created.” 
It is the first rose to be awarded the National Gold Medal 
of the American Rose Society, the highest Rose honor in 
America. Its buds of fresh bright yellow edged with carmine 
open to beautifully formed blooms of soft clear yellow, each 
petal edged with pink. The vigorous plant has strong stems 
and hollylike foliage. 
. The rose is $2 each; 3 for $5. Orders for Fall planting 
can be filled now, if sent in promptly. The Peace Rose makes 
an ideal Christmas gift with delivery promised for Spring. 

Send orders accompanied by check to Mrs. George H. 
Stewart, 7034 Greene St., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 

In the June issue we told the story of Maria Kakis, a 
Latvian member of the WILPF who is a “displaced person.” 
Mrs. Kakis is now in New York City and is in need of employ- 
ment. She is a former teacher and a language expert. Can 
you help? Two or three members responded to our appeal 
and sent in small contributions to help Mrs. Kakis. She is 
most appreciative. As you know she is trying to support a 
nephew until he can complete his education at the University 
of Heidelberg. She sent him food packages with the money 
we gave her. His DP camp rations are very poor. Can you 
send us a small amount to help purchase more food packages? 
And do let us know if you find any work for Mrs. Kakis. Her 
one wish is that she be able to work and be independent in 
order to recompense all the kind people who have helped her. 

SaraH H. McComss, 
Chairman, Committee on Refugees 

4829 Baptist Road, and Displaced Persons 
Pittsburgh 27, Pa. 


FALL BOARD MEETING 

The fall meeting of the National Board of the WIL will 
be held in Rochester, New York at the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, 121 North Fitzhugh St., October 13-16. Branch 
leaders please note that round table discussions for branch 
problems will be arranged so plan to attend or send a repre- 
sentative from your group. 

Plans for the four-day session include a Labor-Manage- 
ment Institute and visit to the Kodak Eastman plant on Thurs- 
day, October 13, and a public meeting Friday evening at 
which Archibald MacLeish has been invited to speak. There 
will be reports on the International Congress at Copenhagen 
from Annalee Stewart, Magda Hoppstock-Huth (leader of the 
German Section), Mary Renwick, Olive Reddick, and Anna 
Rockel; Gertrude Baer, our Liaison Officer with UN, has 
been invited to be present. Reports on the work of our own 
Section will be presented by Annalee Stewart, President. 
Mildred Scott Olmsted, Administrative Secretary, and Kath- 
arine Arnett, Finance Chairman. Please send resolutions in 
advance to 2006 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

For information about hospitality write to Mrs. Sherman 
Klute, 300 Alexander St., Rochester, N. Y. Informal lunch- 
eons will be served at the Church. The program chairman for 
the meetings is Mrs. Emily Parker Simon, 328 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


WIL WORK FOR UNICEF 

“We have been extremely gratified to hear from several 
WILPF groups that they are undertaking specific projects in 
behalf of UNICEF.” This is from a letter written by Isabel 
Kremer, deputy director of the United States Committee for 
the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
All WILPF branches and individual members that are making 
special efforts to help UNICEF should write about them to 
Miss Kremer. The following address will be sufficient: U. N. 
Children’s Fund Committee, New York 16, N. Y. 

Letters telling of your undertakings will encourage the 
members of the United States Committee for UNICEF and 
they will help to win valuable recognition for WILPF and 
WILPF principles. Members of branches and Jane Addams 
members are urged to interest organizations of your com- 
munities in UNICEF. Interest them in informing their mem: 
bers about UNICEF on United Nations Day (October 24) 
and during the weeks between then and Thanksgiving. In- 
formative material will be sent free upon request by Miss 
Kremer. Contributions of money should be sent to the ad- 
dress given above. 

EpitH HANSEN 
92 South Keystone Ave. 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Impressions 
(Continued from page three) 

The city of Copenhagen welcomed WIL women royally 
with a reception the first evening by the mayor and municipal 
authorities in the Town Hall. Danish food in all of its famous 
splendor was arrayed on long tables in a lovely reception room, 
the walls of which were hung with gilded portraits of Den- 
mark’s leaders and dazzling chandeliers sparkled everywhere. 
Another evening, members of the Danish Section kindly opened 
their homes to entertain delegates and alternates, some of 
them using their supply of precious, rationed coffee months 
in advance. 

Danish newspapers devoted a great deal of space and 
attention to the Congress and hardly a day passed when we 
didn’t pick up a paper without seeing front page pictures and 
articles about the Sessions. 

Mary RENWICK 
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